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as that manner was for Browning's purpose? It could be done, more or 
less, no doubt of it, but with what inevitably grotesque effect, with What 
evaporation of that quality which, as Mr. Gilman confesses, "seizes you, 
engrosses yon, haunts you." This sharp flexible style, like a clean blade, 
cuts away all frippery. 

But why argue? The lovers. of poetry, honest lovers of life as it is, in 
its frank crudity, its amazing loveliness — lif e which the others are forever 
chasing after to swaddle in all sorts of archaic and foolish decencies — sueh 
find out these things for themselves; they know, they don't have to be 
told; the others refuse to listen, spoiled children that will have everything 
blurred and attenuated by the drawing-room derivative. But perhaps they 
have weak eyes — it might be unkind to deprive them of their amiable amber 
spectacles. 

Clara Shanafekf. 

Canton, Ohio. 

[We fancy Mr. Gilman would reply that he cheerfully admits the " un- 
excelled imaginative justness of language" disclosed in the excerpts from 
the Spoon River Anthology adduced by our correspondent, — and to be found 
as well in other passages from that remarkable work; but that it requires 
something besides "unexcelled imaginative justness of language" to turn 
what is essentially emotional prose into authentic poetry. No doubt he 
would agree with her profound and clarifying observation that " the speech 
of literature evolves and varies " ; and we have as little doubt that his ad- 
miration for the genius exhibited in the Spoon River Anthology will remain 
unaffected by our correspondent's imputation to it of characteristics which 
it does not possess. As for our correspondent's disturbing intimation that 
the literary critic of the Review is of those who would swaddle life in " all 
sorts of archaic and foolish decencies," we confess that his inclinations in 
this direction have thus far escaped our notice. — Editor.] 

MORE PROM MR. PINGREE, OP MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Sir, — I see that you have tried to make me out a " man without a coun- 
try" by your ingenious dropping of the address from my letter, and by 
the heading which you give to it. Will you hear my protest, Colonel Harvey, 
for I don't feel a bit like the Galilean 1 I am not " beyond the aid of maps." 

Let me refer to your words on page 337 in the September issue; it is 
there you have put your sword-point through the heart of this troublous 
matter. " But there is another phase which, though less pitiful and heart- 
rending, bears a much wider significance. It relates to the value of Ameri- 
can citizenship and directly concerns the honor of the nation. Must Ameri- 
cans hereafter regard themselves as men without a country? That is the 
vital question now raised for the first time in the history of the Repub- 
lic. ..." 

Is not the question, rather, " What are the respective limits of individual 
and collective responsibility?" Americans (to allow you the word) can 
never be without a country. Their country is as secure as the Israel of the 
prophets. Indeed, it may be the Israel of the prophets, but no matter. Are 
wealthy travelers to foreign lands and poor business men with foreign in- 
terests, to serve the nation or be served by it — are they to serve to the 
death or be served to the death? There ia another statement of the ques- 
tion, preferable, I think, to yours. 
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When we know what our collective responsibility is, what " America " 
means to the inhabitants of the United States of North America, then, and 
hardly before, we will see clearly what our duty is in times like the present, 
doubtless due to recur often. 

Gordon Pingree. 

Manchester, N. H. 

[The omission from our correspondent's previous communication of his 
place of residence was due, not to a sinister editorial plot, as he seems to 
suspect, but to that far less interesting circumstance, an editorial' in- 
advertence. The fact that Mr. Pingree hails from Manchester, N. H., is 
therefore gladly heralded above. — Editor.] 

A CLEAR PORTRAYAL 

Sir, — I want to thank you for your article, " Is our Administration 
AnsBmic or American ? " It has been a matter of wonder to me how people 
seem to forget the sequence of events in our relations with Mexico during 
the last two years, and how, at each new departure of our President's, they 
should shrug tolerant shoulders. Mr. Mann's exclamation in Congress: 
" Will some one tell me what is the President's Mexican policy? " is a rare 
bit of humor, which met with strange unresponsiveness from the American 
public. While in San Francisco this summer I ran across the copy of the 
Argonaut from which you quote; after reading it, I said to myself, Is it 
possible that the clear insight and clean-cut reasoning of our country is 
alive only in this far Western State ? But your article has now removed the 
slur of thick wits from the East and given me great pleasure in easing my 
own inarticulateness, by portraying so clearly a condition which has kept 
my spirit boiling with an indignation for which I could find no vent. 

Mary Ellen Wood. 

New York City. 

OUR PULL 

Sir, — Please excuse the liberty I take in sending six months' subscrip- 
tion to The North American Review through you. Why I do so is be- 
cause the first article I read, written by you, got me, and each succeeding 
one only increases my admiration of you. 

You and Mr. G. K. Chesterton are very much alike in the pull you have 
on your readers. In the Illustrated London News I always read his article 
before looking at the pictures — and yours is devoured first in The North 
American Review. 

W. G. Deacon. 

St. Vincent, Minn. 

PRAISE OF " THE MAN JESUS " 

Sir, — I wish you would permit me to express my gratitude to you for 
publishing the articles, The Man Jesus, by Mary Austin. They are replete 
with sympathy, deep appreciation, and, particularly, reverence. These 
qualities are very much deeper than dogmatic worship, which is so far away 
from the needs of the human heart. 

Demarchus C. Brown. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 



